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I. — Course of Trade and Prices in Melbourne (Australia), 1852-9. 

The Melbourne Argus has lately given the following interesting review 
of an important class of commercial facts in that colonial Capital. 

" Some six or seven years ago it would have been a strikingly novel, and perhaps 
very useful, subject for discussion if any one had ftimished a list of the Wliolesale 
and Retail Prices of the articles of necessary consumption in this colony ; and 
comparing these with the cost of importation, had displayed the ludicrous enormi- 
ties of the percentage obtained by the Retail desilers. Had the thought of doing 
this occurred, the list would no doubt have been followed up and revised from time 
to time as great changes occurred. Tlie period, however, for this almost equally 
amusing, instructive, and alarming series has nearly passed. Many articles have 
now found their natural level, and the profits on the sale are a fair balance on these 
cost prices. Some articles have certainly fallen below their natural level, others 
are in a transition state ; still a tolerably wide field remains, and it is not quite too 
late to exhibit a few of the anomahes of our trading condition. Those who 
purchased Books some six years ago, especially the superior classes of books, have 
reason to remember the enormous advance upon the cost price which they were 
compelled to pay. These prices have been gradually lowered during the last two 
or three years, but not much in some cases. It is certainly not six months ago 
that French Works, marked at one franc per volume, were sold at two shillings the 
volume; and even upon Letts' s Diaries, with the London prices staring at us from 
the outside, there was an advance charge of fifty, and sometimes one hundred per 
cent. Very recently we have seen the public announcement that books will be sold 
at English Prices. We may therefore infer, that the English and Australian book- 
sellers, and the shipowners, agreeing on an amicable arrangement as to the freight, 
our colonies will derive the benefit of these concessions, while all parties derive the 
benefit of the increased trade in books. 

" Something very like this seems to have occurred in the Soot and, Shoe trade. 
It was a great personal favour, six years and a-half ago, for a working bootmaker 
to make a pair of enamelled leather thigh boots at the small charge of Seven 
Guineas, because the shops in Collin's Street, and some other places, were charging 
eight and nine guineas for the same. But about four years ago the market became 
overstocked, and the same articles could be purchased at two pounds, which soon 
fell to thirty and five-and-twenty shillings. It was at last discovered that these 
thigh boots were too hot and heavy; and now they have disappeared almost 
entirely. 

" The mistake, however, of wearing glazed or enamelled boots in this climate, 
particularly in summer, is gradually being found out; and during the present 
summer, for the first time, a large number of canvas, doe, and buckskin, kangaroo, 
kid, and other boots and shoes of light materials have been imported, at, we believe. 
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something like the London prices. In the matter of soft and fine leather summer 
Boots, those imported from Berlin and some parts of Germany are cheaper than' 
similar articles of English workmanship would be in London, though they are not 
quite as durable. 

" Seady-made Clothing has now come down to English prices ; and it is even 
possible to get clothes made to measure, if not to " fit," at no very exorbitant 
prices. The charges, however, for workmanship, though small in comparison with 
the outrageous prices of six years ago, are still much too high. 

" Hosiery and SilTcs are in a curious condition, the prices for similar goods 
varying with different localities, and sometimes with shops in the same street and 
almost opposite each other. Common goods are cheap enough, but the superior 
are in many cases fifty per cent, dearer than they ought to be. With regard to 
made-up articles of Lace, Velvet, and Sillc, we must except those French goods which 
have been thrown into the market through cnses of insolvency, because when they 
are really, or supposed to be, out of fashion, or when the material and workmanship 
are not understood and appreciated, they are sold at a great loss to the original 
owners, who were advised to export them by the " enterprising " colonial rogue 
who has become insolvent. Farnititre and Upholstery generally, used to be 
absurdly expensive, but have come down of late, the high prices being now main- 
tained only in the most expensive streets. Groceries have for some time past become 
reasonable, but if the charge for a pound of black tea in Collins Street be the same 
as for tea of the same quality in Little Collins Street, the advantage is obviously very 
great in favour of the latter. Ironmongery is now very nearly at London > rices, 
and their prices do not vary in different streets. The percentage charged upon the 
finest articles of Jewellery manufectured in Switzerland, Germany, and France, is 
very large, varying from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent., and this applies not 
only to the workmanship in fine gold and precious stones, but to finely plated 
articles, and glass, paste and other imitation gems. 

" The prices of siiDilar articles also vary in different shops, generally according 
to the rent of the house. This latter consideration, however, touches upon another 
field of inqnii-y. 

" A manifest revolution has been effected this summer in the Fruit and Vegetable 
trade. This seems attributable, not so much to the increased quantities as to the 
increased means of distribution and moderate prices. The street-stalls and barrows 
have done more for the public than any number of " public meetings " would have 
done, or any amount of sense the regular trade were likely to exercise upon the 
question. The combination, tacit or otherwise, which has existed not to sell .fruit 
cheaply has probably received this summer its death blow. The amount of regular 
waste, and throwing away rather than lower the prices, was a part of the system of 
those who considered themselves the only legitimate dealers. Still, there must 
have been something extremely vexatious in beholding good fruit rotting before 
their eyes from morning to morning, and something peculiarly tending to affect the 
temper, as we may infer from the insolence, either of word or behaviour, and some- 
times of both, which are the well-known characteristics of several cf those dealers, 
who appear to be the last remaining scions of that bygone time when you dared 
not to ask the price of a second article without purchasing the first, and when your 
change was flung down to you with scorn at your meanness in expecting such 
a thing. 

" The profits and losses of the Wholesale Wine and Spirit trade are a mystery 
to the uninitiated. With the exception of Brandy, Ale, and Porter, we should 
think tlie largest profits are made upon articles of second and third-rate quality ; 
those of the finest quality, espedally wines, not being understood, and very often 
proving a great loss. 

" But with .respect to the retail trade, i.e., the " bar," of the hotels and public 
houses, the immense percentage made on many articles must be obvious to anybody 
who considers the subject. 

" In tlie time of the gold mania Brandy was sold at the public houses on the 
road, or rather the bog-way to the diggings, at thirty-shillings a bottle (good, bad. 
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or palpably hoctissed) and a bottle of Ale cost fifteen shillings. Those clays are 
passed, but the publicans are still doing a flourishing strolce of business. Indifferent 
or bad Fort and Sherry, which they have purchase<l, all expenses included, at 
six and thirty shillings per dozen, or say, at the very utmost three and sixpence 
per bottle, are retailed at one shilling per glass. As each bottle contains about 
eleven or twelve of such glasses as they hand yon, the enormity of the percentage 
gained is apparent. 

" But if the charge of about one hundred shillings for what cost them six and 
thirty shillings be considered outrageous, what are we to think of those who, by 
diluting and " doctoring " their wines and spirits, contrive with impunity to 
realize a still larger profit. Then there is a thriving trade carried on in the hot 
weather in " minor drinks," such as cider, lemonade, soda-water, and ginger -beer. 
For the first and second you pay the flash young gentleman or lady at the bar 
between one and two hundred per cent, upon the wholesale price (besides paying 
dearly for it in certain aches and twinges), for the second you pay a yet higher 
rate, since the contents of the bottle are seldom anything more than fixed air and 
water, whilst the more costly article of ging^er-beer obviously realizes some two 
hundred per cent. The bottle not being taken away, we have only to consider the 
value of the water, sugar, and ginger flavour, the cork and the corking, and string, 
the whole costing three-hal^nce or twopence j and the invariable and unblushing 
charge is sixpence. 

" We do not wish to be hard upon the retail dealer. We are weU aware that 
high rents, losses, sudden gluts in the market, bad debts, and the pressure of 
creditors, render it extremely difiicult for a great number of shopkeepers to realize 
an adequate annual profit upon the whole of their transactions so as to live com- 
fortably and " pay their way." We only wish to call attention to those exactions, 
whether caused by the high rents of greedy landlords or the greediness of the 
tenants, which are an injustice to the community." 



II. — The Proposals as regards a New Land Polio/ in the Colony 

of Victoria. 

We obtain from a recent number of the Melbourne Argus, the 
following lucid and interesting statement of tlie plan proposed by the 
Victoria Cabinet for the settlement of the long-disputed and vital question 
of Land Policy. 

" Mr. O'Shanassy's proposal consists of two parts, and will probably require two 
separate bills. One part is the Land policy proper j the other part is an extension 
of the system of Local Self- Government, consequent upon that policy. The scheme 
provides as well for the kind of lands which may be sold as for the mode in which 
the sale is to be effected. All lands known to be Auriferous, and all Water frontages 
are to be excepted from sale. In the case of the saleable lands, two modes of sale 
are recognised. One is sale by auction, the other is sale at the Upset price, without 
auction. The Auction system is the rule; the free selection is the exception. 
Certain special Areas of agricultural land wjll be surveyed. Within these areas lots 
of varying size, but not exceeding 320 acres, vviU be marked out. These lots will 
be open to bond fide cultivators, without auction, at the usual upset price. No 
alteration is proposed, cither in the amount of the upset price or in the manner of 
its payment. The terms still are 1^. per acre cash. The imsold portion of these 
especial Areas will, until they are taken up, be avmlable to the purchasers for 
Grazing purposes. No charge will be made by the State for the occupation of 
these unsold lands, and the settlers themselves will be allowed to make the necessary 
regulations for the exercise of their privilege. A similar right of Common Pasturage 
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will be allowed upon Crown Lands, when any such exist, to the inhabitants of 
Towns and of Gk>ld fields. The exact nature of this commonage is not dear. It 
does not >ippear whether certain lands in the vidnity of these towns or diggings are 
to be excepted from sale in the same manner as water frontages, and to be subject 
to rights of common in perpetuity, or whether such reservations are to cpntinue, 
like those in the special areas, only until the land is required for sale. Such are the 
limits of free selection and free pasturage. 

" In all other cases in all lands of peculiar value, and not included in these Special 
Areas, and in all Towns and suburban lands the system of sale by Auction is to 
continue. Provision is also to be made for ion&fide settlers who may require larger 
allotments than those contained in the agricultural areas. In what manner, or to 
what extent this provision is to be made we are not told. On this point, in 
particular, some further explanation seems desirable. The great question of the 
Occupancy of the Unsold lands still remains. On this subject Mr. O'Shanassy 
seems sufficiently explidt. He proposes tjiat, after a certain date, which of course 
the Legislature must determine, all preferable oooipancy of the public lands by the 
pastoral tenants (or squatters) shall cease, and that, in the meantime, they shall 
continue to hold their runs under an annual license. The effect of this proposal is 
to ^ve to the pastoral tenants notice to quit after a certun date. What that date 
may be the Legislature must settle ; but we presume that the natural date would 
be the period at which the fourteen years' leases contemplated in the Orders in 
Coundl will expire — that is, in 1862. The complications produced by these orders 
will thus be removed, and the country and its pastoral tenants may then make new 
arrangements. 

" Proceeding, then, in an inverse order to that whidi we have followed, we may 
thus briefly describe the Ministerial Policy. The Squatters are to receive a reason- 
able notice to quit, and in the meantime to remain as at present. The Auction system 
is to continue in all lands which, from whatever cause, possess a peculiar value. 
Within cert^n specified districts, free selection, without auction, is admitted. In 
the districts where free selection prevails, the purchase of the land will also imply a 
right of free pasturage. Commonage is also to be provided for populous localities, 
and certain descriptions of land are to be excepted from sale. Of the second part of 
Mr. O'Shanassy's scheme we have little definite information. He proposes to 
construct an ei^arged municipal system, comprising not only Towns, but Country 
Districts. The Municipalities, as we have before seen, are to make regulations for 
the common pasturage in their respective districts, and are also to have the 
direction of all local improvements. To enable them to carry out these objects they 
are to receive an endowment from the Public estate — a word, we suppose, designedly 
ambiguous — and are to possess powers of local taxation. But beyond this point we 
cannot at present go. We can only say generally, that districts, as they become 
settled, are to possess large powers of self-government. 

" We have thus attempted to describe, so fax as, in the absence of the necessary 
det'Uls, we can understand it, the Ministerial Land Policy. There are many ques- 
tions to which it as yet Aimishes no answer. It tells us nothing of the constitution 
of these munidpalities. It is doubtf^il as to the manner of their endowment. It is 
silent as to the proof of hon& fide cultivation. It does not convey the slightest 
iatimation of the mode in which provision is to be made for the wants of bon&fide 
purchasers of more than half a section. 

" All these are details which need not be filled in nntil the bill is actually 
prepared ; and yet they are details of the utmost importance. But as fer as, in the 
absence of such particulars, we can judge of the scheme, it has much in its fevour. 
It is at once liberal and moderate. It is liberal, for it provides for the settlement 
of masses of our population on easy terms. It is moderate, for it avoids any violent 
change upon the existing system, and any depreciation in the value of purchased 
land. It rec(^niaes great principles, and it applies these principles with caution. 
It recognises free selecticm. It-recognises the right of the purchaser to the use of 
the adjacent waste land. It extingiushes the difSculties that have arisen under the 
Orders in Coundl. It provides for Local self-government, and for its extension as 
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settlement extends. It demands, therefore, even from those who dissent from it, 
respectful attention. 

" But in this, mere dissent is insufficient. We cannot affrrd any longer to indulge 
in the cheap amusement of finding fault. A tangible system is now before the 
public. Let any one who can do so amend it wherever it may need amendment j 
but no objection should be entertained if the objector is not prepared to bring 
forward a distinct and positive proposal." 



III. — Important Improvements in the Rapidity and Cost of BriehmMng. 

Me. Thomas Chbistt attended a Meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, held in London on Monday, 30th May, 1859, and exhibited Bricks 
made by the Brick Making machine of Messrs. Piatt, Brothers, and Co., Oldham, 
Lancashire, now at work at Oldham. This machine was illustrated by large 
diagrams; and the extraordinary power of production of two machines may be 
estimated by the following, based upon the present actual working, viz., 60 per 
minute, 3,600 per hour, 36,000 in 10 hours ; in 10 hours 36,000 total perfectly 
formed bricks ready for burning. 

The process may be thus described : — Having cleared off the grass and top-soil, 
and come to the natural clay bed, you lay down slight raUs with tip waggons, the 
loads of clay are delivered to the cylindrical sieve formed with strong bars of iron, 
the stones are thus sifted out, and the pulverized semi -dry dust is carried up by a 
rapidly-worked bucketed strap (Jacob's ladder) to a receiver communicating with 
the forming machine ; this has attached to it a motion by which the moulds are 
charged ; the powerful press now comes down from the top, giving a pressure of 
about 50 tons, and simultaneously, by a powerful eccentric motion there is given an 
upward pressure of from 40 to 50 tons. Another motion lifts the thus formed 
brick up, and slides it forward to the men, who carry it away to the clamp ; thus 
in five minutes, or ten minutes, the clay is removed th>m the hill, pulverized, the 
brick formed and is on the clamp or kiln ready for burning. It may be objected 
that no pressure can be given sufficient to insure solidity ; this experience has 
proved to be a mistake. In the great buildings erected on Messrs. Piatt's works at 
Oldham with these bricks, care has been used not to overburn them, that a fine 
cherry -red colour may be obtained; but for all foundation work, where great 
strength is required, it is needful to burn them more, regardless of colour. The 
vast superiority of these bricks for sewer work, for docks, and foundations, 
consists in their extreme hardness, after burning sufficiently, and their strength. 
One engine of 20-horse power will turn two machines, and the cost of producing 
said bricks is as follows : — 

£ s. 

Getting clay from the field, 200,000, Zs 15 - 

Feeding the Machine, 6 men, 18y. 5 8 

Eemoving bricks from machines, 4 boys, 10s 2 - 

Wheeling bricks to kiln, 4 men, 18j. 3 12 

Setting the bricks in kiln, 4 men, 24« 4 16 

Burning bricks, 6 men, 27* 8 2 

Engine-driver, and attending machinery 3 - 

Coals for binning bricks, 70 tons, 10*. 35 - 

„ for steam-engine boiler, M 5 — 

Interest of outlay, wear and tear, 2«. 10 — 

Quarterage, or rent of the field material, 2« 10 — 

Total for 200,000 bricks, or lOj. Zd. per 1,000 101 18 

This price of \0s. Zd. per 1,000 would be equal to about one-third ot the 
present cost of bricks. 
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Mr. Christy remarked that Minton's Tiles were tuade on exactly the same 
principle as Messrs. Piatt's bricks. 

The preceding Report is taken from the Building News of 3rd June, 1859. 
The next extract is from the Times of 14th July, 1859, and occurs in 
the report of the Special Correspondent attending the Warwick Meet- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Societj'. It relates, apparently, to a 
second machine patented by other parties. 

" Thebe is here (in the Implement Yard at the Eoyal Agricultural Society's 
Show at Warwick), a machine for making Bricks from dry clay, patented by 
MessrJ. Bradly and Craven, of Wakefield, and exhibited by Mr. Chamberlain of 
Kempsey. It will be a complete surprise to those who consider that clay must be 
cast in winter, tempered in heap, and wrought in the pug before it can be moulded. 
I saw clay taken from the hill side, ground to powder, and transformed into the 
densest bricks possible, fit at once for the kiln, in the short space of one minute 
ancl thirty seconds. The mill is formed of a pan, in which revolve two heavy 
rollers, running on an ordinary cross shaft, carried by two side cheeks with slotted 
guides, allowing the rollers to ride over the material when the charge is excessive. 

" Beyond the solid metal of this pan on which the rollers run is a grating, 
through which the ground clay drops to a pan below, whence it is raised by 
elevators to the hopper above the revolving mould table, when it is subject to 
enoi-mous pressure from beneath and above to expel the air. The table is turned 
by a tappet wheel, and moves the length of one mould each time. This action 
delivers two empty moulds under the hoppers to receive clay, delivers two bricks to 
the attendant, and gives a powerful upward pressure to the clay received in the 
moulds that have just left the hoppers. The table is then stationary while the 
two eccentrics give the final strain upon two bricks from above. The moulding 
part of this machine weighs 25 tons. With six moulds, and driven by a six-horse 
engine, at four strokes to deliver 24 bricks per minute, it is capable of giving 
330 tons pressure on the six bricks. There were dense bricks exhibited made from 
pure dry silica, which would, of course, require great pressure j ordinary clays 
require a pressure varying from 20 to 30 tons on each brick." 



IV. — Income of London Charities in 1869. 

In March last the following statement appeared in the City Press, a 
newspaper of remarkable intelligence. 

When the Times made its noble appeal in behalf of the destitute poor, it was 
asserted that money was expended in sending the Gospel to the shores of Africa 
when it was wanted to feed the poor at home. Regarding this as the thoughtless 
assumption of a writer not familiar with the statistics of charitable institutions, we 
have since been endeavouring to collect materials for a ti-uthful statement of the 
amounts severally expended at home and abroad in charitable and religious objects, 
and present the following table as the result. Mr. Low's excellent work on London 
charities might be allowed to settle the point raised by the able writer in the 
Times, but as many charities have risen since that work was coaipiled, and others 
have undei^ne material changes as to income and operations, we have endeavoured 
to obtain later and more complete information where necessary. In some instances 
our figures will 1)e found to differ but little from those of Mr. Low, published six 
years since. 
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There are in London twelve Hospitals for general purposes ; forty-six for special 
purposes; tliirty-four dispensaries ; giving relief to 365,956 persons every year. 

92 Hospitals (Income) £300,000 

12 Societies for the preservation of life and health, bene- 

fiting 39,000 40,000 

17 Penitentiaries and reformatories 2,500 

15 Charities for relief of the destitute, benefiting 150,000 25,000 

14 Charities for debtors, widows, strangers, &c 30,000 

4 Jewish charities, (exclusive of twenty minor Jewish 

charities) 10,000 

19 Provident societies 9,000 

27 Pension societies, benefiting 1,600 58,968 

33 Trade societies of a purely charitable nature, exclusive 

of self-supporting societies 113,467 

126 Asylums for the aged, benefiting 3,000 87,630 

9 Charities for deaf, dumb, and blind 25,000 

21 Educational societies 72,247 

13 Educational asylums, exclusive of schools supported by 

Government, 1,777 persons 45,465 

60 Home missions, many of which extend their operations 

beyond the metropolis 400,000 

5 Miscellaneous, not admitting classification 3,252 

7 Church of England Foreign Missions 248,533 

7 Dissenting Foreign Missions 211,135 

£1,682,197 



The above represent a total Yearly Income of 1,678,945Z. We add five other 
societies included by Mr. Low in his summary, as not being susceptible of classifica- 
tion, and we have an income of 1,682,197?. If we separate the societies of a 
purely Domestic character from those whose operations are wholly or in part con- 
ducted in foreign lands, the result will be as follows : — 

Home Charities £1,222,529 

Foreign Missions 459,668 

The amount spent in Foreign Missions, therefore, is just one-third of that 
devoted to the relief, instruction, and reformation of the poor, the ignorant, the 
unfortunate, and the vicious in London alone j showing how wide may be the 
discrepancy between generalities and particulars. 



V. — Emigration in 1858, and from 1843 to 1858. 

Althott&h tlie Emigration movement greatly abated in intensity in 1858, the 
falling off was mainly in the direction of the United States. The total Emigration 
for the year was 113,972 (9,704 to the North American Colonies, 59,716 to the 
United States, 39,295 to Australia and New Zealand, and 5,257 to other places), 
against — 



212,875 in 1857 
176,554 „ 1856 
176,807 „ 1855 
323,429 „ 1854 



329,937 in 1853 
368,764 „ 1852 
335,966 „ 1851 
290,849 „ 1850 



299,498 in 1849 
248,089 „ 1848 
258,270 „ 1847 
129,851 „ 1846 



93,501 in 1845 
70,686 „ 1844 
57,512 „ 1843 
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The following table, which exhibits the route taken by every 100 Emigrants 
since 1843, shows that Australia has virtually superseded the Canadas as an 
Emigration field : — 



Year. 


North 
American 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 


other 
Places. 


Year. 


North 
American 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 


Other 
Places. 


1843.... 
'44.... 
'45.... 
'46... 
'47.... 

1848.... 
•49 ... 
'50... 


41 
32 
34 
34 
42 

13 
14 
12 


49 
6i 

Si 

73 
19 


I 
1 
2 
2 

9 

11 

6 


3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 


1851.... 
'52.... 

1853 ... 

'54.... 
'55 ... 
'56.... 
'57.... 
•58 ... 


13 

a 

10 
14 
10 

9 
10 

5 


8o 
66 

70 
6o 
S'J 
63 
60 

52 


6 
24 

19 
25 
29 
26 
29 
34 


1 
1 

1 
1 

\ 
1 
5 



The collapse in Canadian Emigration is the more remarkable, as during the 
last few years strenuous efforts have been made to advance the Canadas in popular 
estimation. Another curious feature in the foregoing analysis is, that not even the 
gold discoveries in Australia have prevented the United States from obtaining the 
lion's share of the surplus population of these islands, a circumstance, no doubt, to 
be explained by the tendency of the Irish to emigrate in whole families to the 
Great Republic, and the readiness with which the unoccupied land in the States 
has been rendered available for piu-chase and cultivation. 



VI. — British Herring IHsheries, 1868. 

The Report of the Commissioners of British Fisheries for the year 1858 has 
been published. The herring Fishery for the year 1858 proved about an average 
catch. The quantity of fish cjwerf was 636,124 barrels, being upwards of 55,000 
barrels more than were cured in 1857. The quantity branded was 233,374 
barrels, or above one-third of the total cured ; the quantity exported was 350,204 
barrels, whereof 269,819 barrels were sent to the Continent, 79,054 barrels to 
Ireland, and 1,331 barrels to the Colonies, showing, in comparison with the previous 
year, a decrease of 37,546 barrels in the quantity sent to the Continent, an 
Increase of 20,520 in the quantity sent to Ireland, and a difference of only a few 
barrels in the quantity sent to the Colonies. 

From the Fishery Statistic Accounts it appears that in the year 1858 there 
were 12,516 boats, manned by 4Z,072 fishermen and hoys employed in the herring 
and cod and ling fisheries ; and that the total estimated value of the boats, nets, 
and lines employed in these fisheries, during the same period, was 725,556^. ; being 
an increase over the preceding year of 179 boats and 58 fishermen, and of 22,841i. 
in the value of the boats, &c. 
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VII. — The Royal Agricultural Society of England, 1844-69. 

The exhibition of the Koyal Agricultural Society, at Warwick, in July, 1859, 
was the largest as regards the entries of stock and implements which the associa- 
tion has ever held, but the receipts from visitors' payments fell oil slightly as 
compared with the Chester meeting. The following table exhibits the progress 
made by the society since 1844 : — 



year. 


Place of Meeting. 


Receipts 

from. Visitors. 


Cattle Shown. 


Implement 
Exhibitors. 


1844 




£ 

2,432 
1,682 
2,168 
2,473 
2,514 

2,360 
2,493 
3,397 
1,184 
2,734 

3,378 
3,2(i0 
2.988 
3,447 
6,187 
5,459 


716 
527 
775 
580 
866 

799 
769 
1,226 
828 
931 

939 
1,076 

906 
1,462 
1,444 
1,601 


99 


'45 


Shrewsbury 


93 


'46 




110 


'47 


Northampt-on 


142 


'48 


York 


146 


1849 




145 


'50 


Exeter 


118 


'51 


Windsor 




'52 


Lewes 


105 


'53 




128 


1854 




130 


'55 


Carlisle 


121 


'56 


Chelmsford 


151 


'57 


Salisbury » 


156 


'58 


Chester 


197 


'59 


Warwick 


246 









These figures exhibit an astonishing progress during the last four or five years, 
and siuce the adoption of the free trade system. It is somewhat strange that in 
the face of this increasing success some of the meml)ers of the society should recom- 
mend a discontinuance of the system of country meetings, and a concentration of 
the society's operations in the metropolis. 



Yin.— The CoalwUppers of the Port of London. 

CoNSlDEBABLE attention has been devoted during the last few years to the 
condition of this class of labourers j and from the proceedings of a large meeting 
of them held on 9th August, 1859, at the Phoenix Tavern, Eatcliff Cross, it appears 
that alreadv some good has been effected. At that meeting it was unanimously 
resolved, that the whole of the men who are now employed at the ftill grice 
scale of 9<J. per ton for whipping coals should have printed cards issued to them. 
It was stated by one of the speakers that the men were now in a better con- 
dition than they had been for many years, through the recent regulations that 
had been passed at their meeting place, before a number of gentlemen of celebrity, 
who had kindly interested themselves in their behalf. The men were formerly 
divided into two classes, namely, those who worked thrwigh the medium of the 
model office, and those who worked outside. Latterly, they are all united, and 
have formed themselves into a union, which is managed by a committee duly 
appointed. 
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Miscellanea. 



[Sept. 



IX.~Po«{ Office Pacha Service, 1858-9. 
The following is a classified Abstract of the Votes In 1858 and '59 : — 



Boiite. 



(i.) — British Seas. 

Liverpool and Isle of Man 

Holyhead and Kingstown 

Aberdeen and Lerwick 

Thurso and Stromness 

Southampton and Channel Islands 

Dover and Calais, and Dover and Ostend ., 



(ii.) — Peninsular. 

Southampton, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, " 

Cadiz, Gibraltar 



(ill.) — Amehica, North and South. 
Liverpool and Halifax, and Boston, Liver- 1 

pool and New York, and New York V 

and Nassau J 

Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas' and 1 

Halifax, and St. John's, Newfoundland J 

Southampton and West Indies 

Ditto and Brazils and Buenos .^yres 

Panama, Callao, and Valparaiso 



(iv.) — African Lines. 
England and West Coast of Africa 
Ditto and Cape of Good Hope 



(v.) — Australia. 

Australia and New Zealand 

Southampton and Sydney, and Branch l 
from Marseilles to Alexandria J 



(vi.) — India. 

England and Alexandria, Ceylon and"! 
Calcutta, with Branch from Marseilles V 
to Malta J 

Aden and Bombay 

Additional Mails to India by alternate I 
weekly communicatioa to Bombay and V 
Calcutta J 



(vii.) — Expense op Stations. 
Packet Establishments, Dover, Holyhead, I 

Liverpool, and Southampton J 

Allowance, if Government Agents on"! 

board the Contract Packets J 



General Total . 



Company. 



City of Dublin 



So.-Wn. Railway 
Dover Mail 



Peninsular and I 
Oriental J 



Cunard 



Ditto 

Royal Mail 
Ditto 
Pacific 



African 



Peninsular 
Oriental 



Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 



and! 



1859. 



£ 
850 

25,000 
1,200 
1,300 
4,000 

15.500 



47,850 



20,500 



176,340 

14,700 

238,500 
30,000 
25,000 



484,540 



30,000 
32,400 



62,400 



14,000 
180,000 



194,000 



124,414 
ii,675 
22,000 



168,089 



4,862 
9.355 



14,217 



991.596 



1858. 



£ 

850 

25,000 

1,200 

1,300 

4,000 

15,500 



47,850 



20,500 



172,840 



14,700 

244,000 
30,000 
25,000 



486,540 



20,500 
33,000 



53,500 



185,000 



185,000 



139,414 
24,700 
20,000 



184,114 



5,629 
9,355 



14,984 



992,488 



